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After you have explained the grammar of the language,
I would have you say something of the sound of it. Upon
that subject I have written a short dissertation, to which I
am sure you can add a great deal. I will only say here
that it is not only the highest sounding language, which
fills the ear more than any other, but there is that variety
in its pronunciation, without which no work of Art can be
perfect.

Having finished those two articles I would have you
consider what may be properly called the style of Homer,
which I hold to be a simple style, much more simple than
the prose writing that is now in fashion, at the same time
sufficiently adorned. But then you must show how it is
adorned; and I say it is not by metaphors and other
tropes, as our modern style is, but by figures of composition ;
for Homer appears to me to have possessed, more than any
other writer, that greatest talent of an author, viz. the
ability to make an uncommon style out of common words.

This every writer of every kind, and upon every subject,
in prose or in verse, may do to a certain degree. But there
is one ornament of Homer's style, which he ought not to
attempt to imitate, if he be a man of taste, unless he is to
write in verse; and that is his epithets; for by these the
poet is what he ought to be, a painter; whereas a prose-
writer, whether in the historical or didactic style, makes
himself ridiculous to a man of good taste by the frequent
use of them: and even in the rhetorical style they should
be but sparingly used, and never for mere ornament, but
only to enforce the argument, or to excite any passion,
which we mean to raise in the hearer or reader. . . .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